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WHAT SHOULD THE CHURCHES DEMAND OF THE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS? 1 



ERNEST DEWITT BURTON 
The University of Chicago 



In his address before the Religious Education Section of the 
International Congress of Arts and Science, President Charles 
Cuthbert Hall, of Union Theological Seminary, asked the following 
question: 

Shall the teaching of theology continue to be viewed chiefly as the communica- 
tion to the candidate for a denominational ministry of the formulas of belief 
authorized by the ecclesiastical tribunal under whose jurisdiction he is to serve ? 
Or shall the primary interest in the teaching of theology be the encouragement 
and direction of the student in research into the sources of knowledge, and in the 
co-ordination and use of his findings in whatsoever part of the church he can 
ultimately enter with moral sincerity and intellectual self-respect ? 

This question puts into clear and definite form a fact respecting 
the past of our theological schools and a problem which confronts 
them today, and on the solution of which the character of their future 
in no small measure depends. The intellectual atmosphere is chan- 
ging. The defensive and polemic attitude is giving place to the inves- 
tigative. There is a tendency to transfer the emphasis of our loyalty 
to truth from the maintenance of truth received from the past to 
affirmation of the truth discovered in personal experience, or to search 
for the truth not yet discovered but believed to be within our grasp. 
How far are we to go in this direction ? What is it reasonable to 
expect of a theological school of today in reference to its attitude 
toward the faith of the past and toward the possible new truth of the 
future ? 

The question has its legal aspects and its administrative aspects. 
But behind both these phases of the problem, and demanding pri- 
mary consideration, is an even more fundamental question: What 
course is demanded by the highest interests of the truth and the 

1 A paper read before the twenty-second annual session of the Baptist Congress, 
Louisville, Ky., November 8, 1904, slightly abbreviated. 
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Kingdom of God? Only when this question is rightly answered 
shall we be able rightly to face either the legal question, whether, in 
case of divergence of views from the past, we shall stand by the past 
and hold our endowments, or maintain our freedom to think and to 
move at cost, if need be, of voluntarily surrendering some part of our 
endowments; or the administrative question, whether an instructor 
should be removed from office when he modifies the views which he 
held when he was elected. 

The question may first be answered negatively. 

It is not reasonable or right to demand that the teachings of 
the school today shall be controlled by the beliefs of the founders of 
the school. It is not affirmed that the teachings of the school ought 
not to be those of the founders, but that it is not reasonable to demand 
that the teachings of the school shall be controlled by those of the 
founders. We may waive the question whether it is a moral thing 
for any man to seek by his gift of money, or by his construction of a 
charter or constitution, to constrain by financial considerations the 
opinions or convictions of those who are to follow him. We may 
waive the question whether any man who is in his grave still possesses 
the right to control the use that is to be made of the money that when 
he was still alive belonged to him, and whether it was a moral thing 
for him while still alive to attempt to perpetuate indefinitely his con- 
trol over the wealth that he had acquired. But one thing is certain; 
it is clearly an immoral thing for the teachers of today to allow their 
vision of truth to be in any slightest measure affected, or their convic- 
tions to be by so much as a hair's breadth changed, by the fact that the 
men who gave the money to found or support the school, or who wrote 
the charter under which they work, held this opinion or that. They 
must look for truth with unbiased vision, and see it untinted with 
the color of gold. 

Nor is it an expedient thing for those who are outside the school — 
the church, let us say — to demand that so soon as a teacher has 
departed from the views of the founders of the school he shall cease 
to teach. To do so is to stop all progress and anchor us to the past; 
and this, to state it mildly, is morally inexpedient. It is not denied 
that a teacher may so far or in such way depart from the views of 
the past that it would be his duty to withdraw, or even the duty of the 
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trustees to demand his withdrawal. But, if so, the ground of that 
action cannot be the mere fact of his departure from the views of the 
past, but some other characteristic of his teachings; and what that 
characteristic is, is precisely what we have yet to define. 

In the second place, it is not reasonable to demand that the 
teachings of the school shall be controlled by the beliefs of the churches. 
For this again is to demand that the teacher in his study shall take 
as the criterion for his own beliefs, not the answer to the simple ques- 
tion, "What is true?" but the answer to that other one, "What do 
my brethren at large hold upon this subject?" Moreover, it is to 
demand that the very men who are set apart from other occupations 
to devote their time to thought and teaching shall determine the 
results of their thinking by the opinions of those who are very largely 
engaged in occupations which give less opportunity for study and 
investigation. Again, let it be clearly observed what is said: not 
that the theological schools ought not to teach what the churches 
believe, or that a theological teacher ought not to consider most 
carefully the views of his brethren outside the school, and respect 
their thought as he asks to have his own respected; but that it is not 
reasonable to demand either that the teacher shall determine his 
views by those generally held in the churches, or that he shall cease 
teaching as soon as he departs from these. This is to estop all prog- 
ress except such as is first made outside the school, and to deny to the 
teacher all privilege of leadership; it is to deny to the school what it 
grants to the members of the church outside the school, and to adopt 
a principle which would place in the teacher's chair, not leaders of 
thought, but those only who would be content meekly to walk at the 
rear of the procession. 

Nor is it reasonable to demand that the teacher shall believe 
and teach the same that he believed and taught yesterday. There 
is a tradition — perhaps a myth — that a distinguished theological pro- 
fessor of this country said late in life: "I thank God I have not 
changed my mind on a question of theology in forty years." That 
was doubtless his privilege. But it cannot be morally expedient to 
demand that all theological teachers shall be of that type. Forty 
years is a long time in a fast-moving period of history. It is not 
reasonable, because it is not in the interests of the cause of truth, to 
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demand that progress shall come only by succession in office through 
death or resignation. 

Nor is it reasonable to demand that the student shall return to 
the churches believing what he believed when he came up to the 
school. This, indeed, would be the most absurd demand of all. For 
it finds its standard, not in the clearest possible vision of the mature 
scholar, nor in the general consensus of opinion of the denomination, 
nor in the views which the instructor held when he was appointed 
and which therefore in a sense received the approval of those who 
appointed him, but in the immature opinions or convictions of a 
mind which, however keen and discerning, had, by hypothesis, not 
as yet devoted any systematic study to the great problems of theology. 
Happy the man whose early thinking is so discreet or has been so 
wisely guided that further study only deepens and widens his thought. 
But it cannot be assumed that all young men are of this kind, and it 
must be counted not an abnormal thing that men shall undergo con- 
siderable changes of view in the course of three or four or five years 
of study. 

But is it then to be affirmed that no one has any right to make 
any demands upon a theological school, except that each instructor 
shall teach that which is right in his own eyes, undisturbed by criti- 
cism or fear of displacement, however far he may depart from the 
views of the past or from the beliefs held by his denomination or by 
the Christian church at large, or whatever the effect of his teaching 
upon his students in respect of their future usefulness? Are the 
rights of the founders of a school or their successors limited to filling 
vacancies caused by death ? 

It is impossible to give an affirmative answer to these questions. 
There undoubtedly are positive demands which may legitimately be 
made upon every school. Doubtless the specific demand that may 
be made in a given case will depend somewhat upon the constitution, 
history, and purpose of the particular school. But every school must 
be recognized as existing to discharge a certain function. Those to 
whom the school belongs have the right and the duty to demand that 
it shall perform that function. Nor can it be doubted that this rightful 
demand may involve limitations upon the liberty which a teacher may 
fairly exercise, or upon his tenure of office. Insanity or invincible 
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ignorance would doubtless be regarded as just causes for the removal 
of a man from a chair of science. Probably a professor of anatomy or 
therapeutics in a medical school might adopt and insist upon teach- 
ing views so unanimously condemned by the consensus of scientific 
opinions, or so clearly tending to unfit those who received them for 
their practical work as physicians and surgeons, that it would be 
necessary to demand his resignation. So also there are doubtless 
some views in the realm of theology which are so unanimously con- 
demned by all the profounder students of theology', and so mani- 
festly calculated to unfit men for the work of the Christian ministry, 
that he who held them could not expect or be expected to continue 
to teach theology save at his own charges. What, then, may we 
reasonably demand of a school having such a history and constitution 
as the leading theological schools of our country have had ? Let us 
understand the question as being not simply what is legally permis- 
sible, but what is wise and right ; what is, in a high sense of the term, 
expedient. 

The answer must be framed in view of the fact that our theological 
schools were established and are maintained with the chief purpose 
of training men to be Christian preachers and teachers. It must not 
be forgotten, indeed, that the history of these schools and the still 
more imperative law of obligation to serve the interests of the divine 
kingdom alike demand that these schools shall adapt themselves 
to the changing needs of successive generations. And this latter 
principle requires us to recognize that in the present generation these 
schools must be, as they have been to no small extent in the past, 
and increasingly as the years have gone by, the homes of investigation 
in the theological field, schools of research, and, through research, 
of leadership in theological thought. This they must be if they would 
most effectively prosecute the task of preparing men for the work of 
the ministry; this they must be if they would take their natural share 
in the promotion of intelligence on religious questions in the ministry 
and the church at large. Yet it remains that in the schools of which 
we are speaking the chief function of research is to promote effective 
teaching, and the supreme function of the school is to fit men for the 
work of the ministry. 

This being the case, that which the churches ought to demand of 
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the seminaries may be summed up in the one expression, an efficient 
ministry. If the schools send out men who by their residence in the 
school are fitted to become efficient ministers, they have succeeded. 
If they do not do this, they have failed. They do not necessarily fail 
if they send out men whose views of truth have been changed by their 
residence in the school; whose views are different in some respects 
from those of the denomination from which they came or to which 
they go; or who have moved away from the views of half a century 
ago. They may achieve their purpose most effectively precisely 
because they do all these things. They may fail precisely by binding 
themselves to the modes of thought of the past. But they certainly 
fail if their students are, because of their residence in the school, 
unfitted for the work of the ministry, if they are rendered inefficient. 

But what, then, is efficiency? It is the capacity for achieving 
results. In the Christian ministry it is the ability to be teachers and 
leaders in the work of the Christian church. It includes capacity 
for so presenting religious and moral truth, and so interesting men 
in the truth and in its application to the problems of life, personal 
and social, that they shall come to live in harmony with truth, in 
fellowship with God, and in active co-operation with one another 
for the welfare of their fellow-men. Such efficiency the churches have 
a right to expect in the men who go out from the school; and they 
have the right and the duty to find fault if instead the school sends 
out men who have no convictions, but only denials or questions; or 
who are simply men of learning without sympathy with men or power 
to help them; or who by their residence in the school have lost all 
religious life and fellowship with God, and so all power to lead other 
men into such fellowship; in short, if the effect of the work of the 
school is to produce, not efficiency in the ministry, but incapacity 
and inefficiency. 

The test of efficiency must not be invalidated by the assumption 
at the outset that they only can be efficient who accept a certain 
narrowly defined scheme of doctrine, nor must the decision be based 
on a few exceptional cases. Progress in thought, real progress, may 
result in a temporary ill-adjustment between the graduates of a school 
and the churches, which for a time may seem to impair, or actually 
impair, efficiency. This has always been the case in every forward, 
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as well as in every backward, movement. A reasonable time must 
be allowed in which to discover whether the impairment of efficiency 
is permanent or is to give place to increased efficiency. In a transition 
period in theological thinking some men are likely to lose their grasp 
upon the older thought without gaining a hold upon the new, and 
find themselves without that strength and clearness of conviction 
which are needful to the highest efficiency. But such occurrences 
cannot be accounted decisive considerations. Refusal on the part of 
a school to take account of the progress of thought and knowl- 
edge in the field of theology and in kindred fields likewise results 
in maladjustment to environment, perplexity, loss of conviction, and 
impaired efficiency. Inability to accept theological views framed in 
the past and still taught in the schools has, it may be safely affirmed, 
driven far more men out of the ministry into other occupations than 
have ever been led to abandon the ministerial office because of the 
undue modernizing of our theological schools. One needs but to 
know the history of the last twenty-five years to perceive that a very 
considerable change of doctrine in matters which, when the sugges- 
tion of change was first made, were felt to be vital, may occur not only 
without diminution of real efficiency, but even with increase of effect- 
iveness. The well-established results of history must, of course, be 
taken into account. What has clearly been shown in the past to 
produce inefficiency cannot fairly demand a fresh opportunity to 
show to what results it leads. But neither must the views of today be 
hastily branded with the names of old heresies, nor the fact forgotten 
that not views only, but conditions also, must be taken into account 
in considering what has in the past contributed to efficiency or ineffi- 
ciency. The test of efficiency must be made broadly and reasonably. 
But may not a theological school legitimately set for itself a more 
specific purpose than has been indicated above ? May it not, for 
example, take as the scope of its work the preparation of men for the 
ministry of a particular denomination, or even of a particular denomi- 
nation in a particular region of country ? And will not such a specific 
definition of its purpose affect its definition of efficiency ? To these 
questions it must doubtless be answered that the definition of effi- 
ciency will be affected by the specific purpose of the school, and that 
it is both legitimate and necessary, so long as the conceptions which 
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Christian men form of Christianity vary as greatly as they do today, 
that certain schools exist with a more specific purpose than the prepa- 
ration of men for the Christian ministry without reference to denomi- 
nation or region of country. In a school of scope thus limited the 
test of efficiency will doubtless include the inquiry whether the men 
who come from the school are as a class fitted to serve the churches 
of a particular denomination, or in a particular region, and successfully 
lead them forward in the work for which they exist. But into this 
phase of the matter it is not necessary now to enter. The proposition 
here maintained is a simple one — that, whatever the precise scope 
of the school, the morally expedient, and therefore the right, thing is, 
not for the churches to demand that the teachers of the school shall 
hold or teach this or that, but that the tendency and effect of the 
school's work shall be to produce an efficient ministry; not to place 
their teachers under bonds to choose between standing still in their 
thinking and surrendering their chairs, but, granting them freedom 
of thought and freedom of teaching, hoping indeed and praying that 
there may come to them larger light, and that under the leadership 
of the Spirit of God they may lead men into that fulness of truth 
which the church has not yet fully apprehended, and into that liberty 
of the truth which Christ has promised shall make us free — granting 
them, I say, freedom of thought and teaching, shall limit such free- 
dom only by the requirement that the effect of their teaching shall 
be to produce an efficient ministry, able to lead men into larger 
apprehension of truth, purer moral purpose, higher moral achieve- 
ment. 

This is the test that the words of Jesus himself suggest. It was 
of religious teachers that he said: "By their fruits ye shall know 
them." The truth that a good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, nor 
a corrupt tree good fruit, does indeed cut both ways, bidding us to see 
to it that our hearts are pure that our lives may be good, and to test 
our hearts, that even we ourselves but imperfectly know, by our lives 
that we can see. But the application that Jesus made of it to teachers 
was not that we should prognosticate the character of the fruit by 
our judgment of the doctrine, but that we should infer the character 
of the teaching from the results in life. 

The test of efficiency is, moreover, the test that the churches are 
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really most competent to apply. To weigh moral values is far easier 
than to enter into the merits of a great doctrinal discussion, the very 
terms of which often require prolonged study to define. Are the 
men who are going out from a given school helping men to live purer, 
stronger, more noble, and more helpful lives; are they men who, 
from their fellowship with God, lead their people into such fellowship 
and into consequent holy and helpful living ? Of this the churches 
can judge. But a new conception of the nature of revelation, a new 
thought concerning the meaning and effect of the death of Christ, a 
new valuation of Christian experience as a factor in the determination of 
doctrine, a new point of approach to the whole theological problem, to 
decide whether these constitute a forward step in our apprehension of 
truth or a retreat into darkness — none will claim that this is an easy task. 
What the churches need is an efficient ministry. Whether they are 
obtaining such a ministry they are competent to decide, if only there 
be reasonable time for a fair test. This which they need, this of 
which they are able to judge, they have a right to demand. Let 
them apply the test of Jesus: "By their fruits shall ye know them." 

Into the question what are the necessary characteristics of a school 
that is to produce an efficient ministry limits of space forbid us to go 
at length. Four such characteristics may be barely named: 

A spirit of work. The time which the student can spend in the 
theological school is at best all too short in which to obtain the knowl- 
edge which he needs to possess and the methods of work of which he 
must be master; to state the problems which he must face, and if pos- 
sible begin to solve; to reach the convictions with which he must be 
equipped if he is to be an efficient minister of the gospel. Hours of 
quiet, seasons of reflection and deliberation — these are eminently 
desirable, but only that in them the student may do his finest work. 
If anywhere in this twentieth century there is a place for the idle and 
the slothful, that place is certainly not in the theological school 
that is set to fit men for an efficient ministry. 

Freedom of thought: hospitality for every question that 
thinking minds raise concerning religion, morality, and the life of 
the spirit, and an open door into every field of investigation. It 
is not to be denied that a certain kind of efficiency has been produced 
and can be produced in the atmosphere of repression of thought. 
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But the place for the type of mind which such an atmosphere generates 
is becoming smaller every day, and every day there is greater need of 
men whose efficiency is achieved, not through the shutting of their 
eyes, but through the opening of them. 

A spirit of mutual helpfulness. The ministry is a service. 
He that is servant of all is greatest of all. He is most efficient who 
serves most effectively. And the school that is to prepare men for 
such effectiveness must itself be pervaded by a spirit of mutual 
helpfulness. The theological school of today is no scholars' retreat 
in which the professor may lose himself in his books and his writings, 
unless precisely by that losing himself he becomes the most efficient 
servant of the student. It is no place for the student to cultivate a 
self-centered type of piety that chastens and refines its own soul, 
forgetful of the needs of others. 

Finally, the school that would make efficient ministers must 
be characterized by a deeply religious spirit, an atmosphere of rev- 
erence for truth and of self-sacrificing determination to follow it; of 
high valuation of men and a sincere desire to help them; of partici- 
pation in the spirit of him who came not to be ministered unto but 
to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many; of fellowship 
with God, his Father and ours. 

And precisely upon the school of today, with its freedom of thought 
and its investigative spirit, does this necessity rest most heavily. He 
who had but to learn the creed of his denomination or the ritual of his 
sect — he might perhaps be under less solemn obligation to five reli- 
giously while he learned. But he who faces for himself the great prob- 
lems of religion, and on the basis of the interpretation of the facts 
of religious experience finds out religious truths and forges out reli- 
gious convictions — for him a deep religious experience is indispensable, 
and indispensable precisely in his student days. 

A school that possesses and maintains these characteristics can 
scarcely fail to produce an efficient ministry. Let the churches 
demand such a ministry; let the seminaries have freedom to pro- 
duce it. 



